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CLASS TALKS 

By Swami Viyekananda 



Salvation from Sin 

We are to be saved from sin by 
being saved from ignorance. Ignor- 
ance is the cause of which sin is the 
result. 

Coming back to the Divine Mother 



Mother is God. We are absorbed in 

seeking for money, wealth and all these 

* 

things ; but the time will come when we 
will awaken, and then this nature will 
try to give us more dolls, and we will 
say : “No, I have had enough, I will 
go to God”. 



When a nurse takes a baby out into 
the garden and plays with the baby, 
the Mother may send word to the 
baby to come indoors. The baby is 
absorbed in play, and says : “I won’t 

s 

come; I do not warn to eat.” After 
a while, the baby becomes disgusted 
with his play and says : “I will go 

to Mother.” The nurse says : “Here 
is a new doll,” but the baby says : 
“I do not care for dolls any more. 
I will go to Mother”, and he weeps 
until ije goes. We are all babies. The 



No Individuality apart from God 

If we are inseparable from God, and 
always one, have we no individuality? 
Oh yes ; that is God. Our indivi- 
duality is God. This is not real indivi- 
duality which you have now. You are 
coming towards that true one. Indivi- 
duality means what cannot be divided. 
How can you call this state — we are 
now — individuality ? One hour you 
are thinking one way, and the next 
hour another way, and two hours 
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after another way. Individuality is the blackguard, a blackguard. If a 

that which changes not. It would be baby died, he would have to remain a 

tremendously dangerous for the present baby. The real individuality is that 

state to remain in eternity, then the which never changes, and will never 

thief would always remain a thief, and change, and that is God within us. 



THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

By The Editor 




The distress of an average Indian, 
caused by unemployment and under- 
employment, is becoming more and more 
acute with the rapid change of economic 
conditions. The cost of living has in- 
creased in the ratio of 1 : 3.78 durin l the 
last forty years while the income has 
remained the same, and in the majority 
of cases especially among the middle 
classes and the labourers the income 
has in recent times abruptly and abnor- 
mally decreased. The rate of growth in 
the population of India is proportionate 
to her resources, still abject poverty has 
been for long reigning in every part 
of India. Ninety per cent, of the 
total population are constantly living 
in sight of the hunger line. One of the 
chief reasons for this is that the agricul- 
tural and industrial activities of India 
have been suffering from extreme mal- 
adjustment. In every advanced coun- 
try agriculture and industries go hand 
in hand m order to attain an economic 
equilibrium. But in India it is much 
to be deplored that nearly 73 per cent, 
of the total population depend on agri- 
culture and its allied occupations, 
whereas the corresponding figures in 
other countries are 10 per cent, in the 



United Kingdom, 22 per cent, in the 



United States of America, 30.5 per cent. 



in Germany, 38.3 per cent, in France, 



and 85 per cent, in Canada. Again, the 



proportion of population dependent on 
industries in India is about 11.2 per 
cent., whereas the corresponding per- 
centages for other countries are 39.7 in 
the United Kingdom, 29.3 in the United 
States of America, 38.1 in Germany, 
31.2 in France, and 26.9 in Canada. As 
a consequence of such a maladjustment 
in the agricultural and industrial occu- 
pations of India, the proportion in 
annual income as between agriculture 
and industry has been very poor. 
The incomes per capita between agri- 
culture and industries in India are 
approximately Rs. 59 and Rs. 12 
respectively, whereas in Japan the 
figures are Rs. 57 and Rs. 158; in 
Sweden, Rs. 129 and Rs. 384 ; in the 
United Kingdom, Rs. 62 and Rs. 412; 
in Canada, Rs. 213 and Rs. 470; and 
in the United States of America, Rs. 175 
and Rs. 721 respectively. The number 
of persons engaged in organized indus- 
tries in British India was about 1.5 
million in 1930, or roughly 1 per cent, 
of the total working population, while 
for the whole of India it was 1.7 million. 
The proportion o! the working popula- 
tion engaged in all classes of industries 
including mining in India in the same 
year was 10.2 per cent., while in the 
United Kingdom it was about 47.2 per 
cent., in the United States of America 
32, in Canada 25, in Germany 41.3, in 
France 33.3, and in Japan 19.5. 
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The figures stated above are sufficient 
to show to what extent India is indus- 
trially backward and how hopelessly the 
balance between the agricultural and 
industrial activities in India has been 
maladjusted. 

Within recent years all the nations of 
the world have more or less concentrated 
their resources on the development of 
industries and manufactures with a view 
to strengthening their economic position 
on a solid basis. Following the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, the Continental 
nations, the United States of America, 
Canada, and Japan have made consider- 
able progress in building up industries 
and thereby have increased their nation- 
al wealth and income* Thus, economic 
nationalism has been the order of the 
day. But unfortunately, India has not 
been able to make any advance in the 
development of her industries and 
manufactures even up till now. So, it 
is no wonder that the middle classes of 
India have already come to the stage 
of complete ruin and the labourers to 
the nadir of poverty and degradation, 
and that the average earning power of 
the Indian has been the lowest of all 
among the nations having an ordered 
government. 



II 

Industrialism cannot thrive unless the 
State encourages both corporate and in- 
dividual enterprises. Not to speak of 
dependent countries, even independent 
countries cannot make any progress in 
industries and manufactures unless 
there be strong national policies to sup- 
port them. Mr. J. Taylor Peddie, a 
noted writer on Economics observes in 
his book Economic Reconstruction : 
“The successful development of a nation 
wholly depends upon the. favourable 
conditions which Government may 
create within it for productive industry ; 
wherein men can use their minds, body, 



health and intelligence with every free- 
dom, each individual rising to his maxi- 
mum power in the accomplishment of 
which he will derive his greatest happi- 
ness.” It is unfortunate that neither 
the State nor the captains of industry 
have so long concentrated their re- 
sources upon the industrial development 
of India. 

“It is a tragic vaste of human 
effort”, observes Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
in his famous Convocation Address to 
the Andhra University in 1927, “in a 
country where so much needs to be 
done. Earth and its resources are 
bountiful and there are plenty of hands 
capable of producing wealth and yet 
they are all lying idle. It is not fair to 
contend that Indians are unwilling to 
apply themselves to industrial pursuits 
as they are more speculative than prac- 
tical. There does not seem to be any- 
thing radically wrong about the Indian 
mind. Till the industrial revolution, 
the conditions were practically the same 
in India and Europe. Our agricultural 
methods, economic institutions, indus- 
trial developments and the relations bet- 
ween the landlords and the tenants were 
governed on almost the same lines in 
India as in Europe. Only we happen 
to remain still in large part in the 
mediaeval agrarian and pre-industrial 
stages. It is a matter for deep concern 
that Great Britain has done little to 
stimulate us into life and activity in 
spite of our long and close political and 
economic association with it. One 
would expect that this connection with 
Britain would have given us a start in 
the race and enabled us to outstrip our 
competitors in the East. But nothing 
like it has happened.” Some eminent 
British writers too express their views 
ou the subject and they have been 
quoted by Sir M. Visvesvaraya in his 
book entitled Planned Economy for 
India to show an unbiased criticism of 
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the industrial situation in India. One 
of them is from a book entitled Industry 
and the State — A Conservative View , 
written by Four M. P. ’s of Great Britain 
and published in 1927 : 

“Few people nowadays seriously 
suggest that the State should con- 
duct the industry of the nation. 
But it is the duty of any Government 
to create and to sustain conditions under 
which it is possible for other people to 
conduct them. . . . Captains of indus- 
try must look at the industrial activity 
of the country primarily from the view- 
point of their own undertakings. The 
Government alone is in a position to 
survey the whole field of industry im- 
partially, to judge each industry not 
only from the economic standpoint but 
from the point of view of its national 
utility, to apply remedial measures to 
the black spots in the national interest, 
and, above all, to safeguard the interests 
of the consumer as well as those of the 
producer. 9 * There is another from the 
remarks of Sir Alfred Watson, a former 
editor of The Statesman } who while 
speaking in 1933 at a Royal Empire 
Society luncheon said : “Industrially 

India was a land of missed opportuni- 
ties, the blamti for it resting heavily on 
Britain. The mischief had been that 
Britain did not seriously tackle the 
problem of developing India’s industrial 
potentialities.” It is therefore obvious 
that India could not make any headway 
in the development of her industries on 
account of the lack of identity of inter- 
ests between her people and her rulers. 
The only hope of India’s industrial 
development lies in a radical change in 
the economic policies of the country 
after a close and thorough survey of 
the existing conditions. Some econo- 
mists suggest that there should be an 
All-India Industrial Organization in 
which there must be two agencies, one 
from the Government and the other from 



the public ; the two need to work to- 
gether in close co-operation to safe- 
guard the industrial interests of the 
country. Let us hope that such an idea 
would be realized in action in the near 
future for the economic well-being of the 
people and that of the State as well. 

m 

The temperament of the Indian people 
has often been condemned and referred 
to as one of the main reasons for India’s 
industrial backwardness. The fault lies 
not so much in the mind of the people 
as in the want of opportunities and faci- 
lities to develop their spirit of enterprise 
and business integrity. If proper train- 
ing had been provided for them from 
the very beginning of English education 
in India, they could have proved them- 
selves as efficient as the advanced 
nations of the world. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that 
the doctrine of Karma so invete- 
rate in the mass consciousness is res- 
ponsible for the Indians’ lack of busi- 
ness enterprise. The doctrine of Karma 
never encourages inertia and timidity, 
nor is it a philosophy of despair, an 
ethics to make man idle and feeble. It 
is just the opposite of what its critics 
say and what its false adherents prac- 
tise. It is for want of proper under- 
standing that the doctrine has been con- 
fused with fatalism and its allied ten- 
dencies. The doctrine rather encourages 
a man to build his fate not only in the 
affairs of the world but also in the 
domain of the spirit. For, it pro- 
claims the inner strength of man to 
triumph over the forces that try to 
enslave him. It never implies the 
denial of man’s freedom to rule his 
circumstances, rather it emphatically 
denounces man’s thinking of himself as 
a tool in the hands of Nature. *Fhe 
Gita sings the heroic note : “A 

man should uplift himself by his own 
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self, so let him not weaken this self. 
For this self is the friend of oneself, and 
this self is the enemy of oneself.” The 
doctrine of Karma clearly indicates that 
man is not a mere bundle of instincts 
but a spirit that can govern the law of 
human action and stem the tide of 
cause and effect in any way he chooses. 
It is not the philosophy of the doctrine 
itself, rather its misinterpretation and 
misapplication that have retarded the 
economic and other progress of the 
country. 

The emphasis on spiritual endeavour 
as stressed in the literature and the 
scriptures of India has not unoften been 
alleged to be a drawback in Indian 
character, that has proved to be a bar 
to the material progress of the country. 
This is also an instance of how the 
philosophy of life has been wrongly 
understood by critics and fatally applied 
by its false adherents. A spiritnal life 
is not necessarily one of poverty and 
degradation in the material aspect. A 
spiritual civilization does not necessarily 
presuppose a nation’s utter indifference 
to or neglect of material advancement. 
The Indian philosophy of life as promul- 
gated by the Indian sages recognized 
the production of wealth as a legitimate 
aim of human endeavour. It was re- 
garded as one of the fourfold attain- 
ments of life. The present state of 
poverty and ill-health is no index for the 
spiritual civilization of India, rather it 
seems to be just the very antithesis of 
the same when we remember the condi- 
tion of ancient India whose wealth was 
proverbial and whose spiritual note of 
the national life was at the same 
time predominant. Therefore, those 
who at the present time justify 
the crass poverty of the Indian 
people on the ground of the spiritual 
inheritance of the nation are ignorant 
of Indian culture, its true perspective 
and development through ages and its 



special message to the world. Swami 
Vivekananda again and again asked the 
Indians to improve the material condi- 
tion of India, because even spirituality 
can hardly grow in the midst of poverty 
which is not voluntary. The sages of 
India never meant to make India a 
nation of Sannyasins; that is why they 
used to uphold the doctrine of Adhik&ra 
which urges a man to take up the course 
of life best suited to his inclinations 
and aptitude. What they meant by the 
spiritualization of life can be well ex- 
pressed in the ‘memorable words of 
Swami Vivekananda : “This is the one 

mistake made in every country and in 
every society, and it is a greatly regret- 
table thing that in India, where it was 
always understood, the same mistake 
of forcing the highest truths on to people 
who are not ready for them, has been 
made of late. My method need not be 
yours. The Sannyasin, as you all 
know, is the ideal of the Hindu’s life, 
and every one by our Shastras is com- 
pelled to give np. Every Hindu who 
has tasted the fruits of this world must 
give up in the latter part of his life, 
and he who does not is not a Hindu, 
and has no more right to call himself 
a Hindu. We know that this is the 
ideal — -to give up after seeing and ex- 
periencing the vanity of things. Hav- 
ing found out that the heart of the 
material world is a mere hollow, con- 
taining only ashes, give it up and go 
back. The mind is circling forward, as 
it were, towards the senses, and that 
mind has to circle backwards ; the 
Pravritti has to stop and the Nivritti 
has to begin. That is the ideal. But 
that ideal can only be realized after a 
certain amount of experience. We can- 
not teach the child the truth of renun- 
ciation; the child is a bom optimist; 
his whole life is in his senses; his whole 
life is one mass of sense-enjoyment. So 
there are child-like men in every coun- 
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try, who require a certain amount of 
experience, of enjoyment to see through 
the vanity of it, and then renunciation 
will come to them. There has been 
ample provision made for them in our 
Books ; but unfortunately, in later 
times, there is a tendency to bind every 
one down by the same laws as those by 
which the Sannyasin is bound, and that 
is a great mistake. But for that a good 
deal of the poverty and the misery that 
you see in India need not have been. 
A poor man’s life is hemmed in and 
bound down by tremendous spiritual and 
ethical laws for which he has no use. 
Hands off ! Let the poor fellow enjoy 
himself a little, and then he will raise 
himself up and renunciation will come 
to him of itself. Perhaps in this l*ne, 
we can be taught something by the 
Western people, but we must be very 
cautious in learning these things.” 
Thus it is clear that the spiritual heri- 
tage of India is no bar to the material 
advancement of the Indian people, and 
industrialism is the only way by which 
India can remove her age-long poverty 
and the present crisis of unemployment 
and under-employment. Industrialism 
has no doubt a number of perils and 
baneful effects 9x1 the life and the cul- 
ture of a nation. But the course open 
to India is to tone them down to her 
requirements and at the same time to 
raise the banner of her civilization 
above the troubled waters of the 
industrial life. 

rv 

India has not yet learnt the extensive 
use of machinery in developing her 
industries. The manual labour m pro- 
duction has to be minimized and tools 



of the most modern type have to be 
adopted. Referring to the use of 
machinery Sir M. Visvesvaraya ob- 
serves : “The neglect to use machinery 
till now has been extremely harmful to 
India. The attitude of the people of 
India towards this new development 
should, therefore, be to accept unhesita- 
tingly the principle that machinery and 
tools of the most modern type should be 
used in production. Except in the 
case of the textile industry, the volume 
of production obtained from organized 
industries in this country, that is, indus- 
tries which use machinery, is inappreci- 
able. . . . Experience shows that al- 
though some one invention or other has 
thrown people out of work, scientific 
discoveries taken as a whole have pro- 
vided work for millions. The policy in 
India in the immediate future should 
therefore be to utilize up-to-date tools, 
machinery and power to the fullest ex- 
tent permitted by its resources.” 

Training in business life is the most 
important factor of all in improving the 
conditions of industrial development. 
The capacity and quality of the 
average citizen of India should im- 
prove, and that is possible only if the 
modern educational institutions of India 
seriously take up the task and make 
provisions for imparting practical train- 
ing to young and old men in the use 
of modern tools and machinery in the 
various grades of their educational 
career. Mass education should be free 
and compulsory to reach the people at 
large, at the same time the common 
people should be trained in industries so 
that the inherent tendencies in them for 
trade and commerce may be awakened* 




REMINISCENCES OF GIRISH CHUNDER GHOSE 

By Mbs. Gray Haulock 



.... Girish Chunder Ghose, who 
died in February 1912, was a Hindu 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, and an 
exponent of the Vedanta, a religion and 
philosophy as old as India, which he 
worked into his fascinating dramas. So 
far as I know, there are as yet no tran- 
slations of his complete works, otherwise 
his name would, I think, be even better 
known than Tagore’s. 

In India, G. C., as he was affection- 
ately called in Sri Ramakrishna’ s circle, 
is still remembered and revered as a 
saint and a genius. There is a G. C. 
Society and a park in Calcutta is named 
after him — for the charm of his perso- 
nality is utterly unforgettable by those 
who knew him well. . . . 

The great yellow river was alive with 
small craft almost half across its width. 
Ghats and white buildings gleamed 
between palm trees on the opposite 
shore against the deep blue of India’s 
clear warm winter sky. It was a day 
of religious festival. In the grounds of 
the Math or Hindu Monastery, founded 
by Vivekananda, the scent of blossom- 
ing mango trees was almost overpower- 
ing. Marigolds in the grass were trod- 
den underfoot (as we tread daisies) by 
the great crowd of babus who had come 
from Calcutta by river, and garlands of 
these flowers strung like beads by their 
heads, without stems or foliage, festoon- 
ed the portraits of Ramakrishna the 
Master, and of Vivekananda the disciple 
here venerated, set out like shrines 
under a large shamiana or tent. The 
garden and field was so crowded with 
visitors that the mass of humanity even 
surged in and out of the monastery, 



changing the usual peacefulness of this 
spot to the semblance of a fair. 

The poor from surrounding villages, 
squatting in rows on the grass, were 
being fed by Vivekananda ’s Sannyasins 
(monks), their salmon-coloured robes or 
chuddars distinguishing them from the 
bare-headed, white-dftoti-clad, umbrella- 
carrying babu visitors. These were 
mostly Bengali gentlemen, but here and 
there were men from the South or from 
the Hills, whose sympathies had drawn 
them to this annual festival. Here and 
there, under awnings, were groups of 
religious singers known as Sankirtan 
parties. In another place an improvis- 
ing musician with matted hair, ash- 
strewn, was dancing and reciting in a 
frenzy of devotion, or what he intended 
to appear as such. Elsewhere pictures 
of Hindu gods, goddesses, and saints, 
and pious books were for sale. Every- 
where heat and dust and the raucous 
voices of chattering, gesticulating 
Bengalis. 

In this environment, so utter a con- 
trast to the quiet upper room with 
which I came to associate him, I first 
saw Girish Chunder Ghose. A friend 
conducted me through this chaos of 
sights and sounds. Among a group, a 
little distance away, stood an elderly 
man of commanding appearance and 
bearing. He had a Roman type of face, 
and was the very evident centre of 
attraction in this little group under the 
trees. There must have been some witty 
repartee that raised a laugh from the 
others. With a smile, throwing his silk 
chuddar or shawl toga-fashion across one 
shoulder, the Roman figure strode away 
from the others. 
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“Who is that?" I asked. 

“That is Girish Chunder Ghose, poet, 
dramatist, disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
I brought you to this part of the 
grounds to show him to you, but you 
have picked him out yourself. Shall I 
introduce you?" asked my guide, an 
American doctor. 

“I would prefer not to meet him in 
this noisy place. Can you not take me 
to see him some day at his own house ?" 
For I knew that my escort was persona 
grata there. 

“Perhaps it can be arranged. You 
are quite right, this is no time or place 
for any real talk." 

The tall figure was lost in the press, 
but there remained an impression of a 
physique and dignity seldom seea in 
India, and of a face Roman rather than 
Hindu, with keen •grey eyes, iron-grey 
hair, and extraordinarily large ears. I 
knew nothing about him at this time 
except that he was called “the Bengali 
Shakespeatfe", and that he was a Bhakta 
(mystic) devoted to his Master and his 
memory. 

A few weeks later I was taken to see 
this Indian poet in his own setting. 
Girish had consented to receive me, and 
through the northern quarter of crowd- 
ed Calcutta bazaars we turned from a 
narrow lane into a short blind alley. 
At the end of it there faced us a typical 
native house of the better sort. Beside 
the entrance was a stone seat, and the 
house had an upper floor with a row of 
long iron-barred, tfpen windows. In this 
upper room several men were seated on 
the floor about Girish, who always occu- 
pied a position at one end, facing the 
long windows that looked down into the 
little alley a few feet below. He must 
have seen us coming and wished to do 
us a courtesy, for when we entered the 
courtyard, crossed it, and were ascend- 
ing a little stone stair in the wall to the 
roof (whence that upper room was 



reached), Girish stood before us, 
descending and saluting us in the beauti- 
ful Hindu way, with folded hands. It is 
the attitude familiar to us in the saints 
who stand beside Madonna and Child in 
the old masters. In India it is the usual 
greeting. With most persons it may 
have degenerated into a mere salute, 
but the meaning of this gesture is really 
a sanctification, for the word that ac- 
companies it, or is understood by the 
action, means, “I worship the Divine in 
thee". Is there any more beautiful 
greeting imaginable ? I returned G. C. ’s 
greeting, and realized that it is rare in 
the East for a host and an old man to 
rise to receive a woman. We followed 
him up the stone stair and across the 
roof that gave a glimpse of fading pink 
on sky and river and palm trees to the 
north. 

The upper room we entered was long 
and narrow, with windows on both its 
sides, looking into the courtyard of the 
house, and on to the little alley that led 
to the entrance of the house. At one 
end a door led to the roof we had tra- 
versed, another at the opposite end led 
to an inner chamber — G. C.’s bedroom. 
The fioor of the larger room was covered 
with a drugget, and bolsters were strewn 
about for guests to lean against. Book- 
cases lined the walls. At G. C.’s elbow 
was a pile of magazines and papers. 
Near him stood a medicine-chest and 
some small brass bowls containing spices 
which were handed round among the 
visitors at intervals. A native punkah 
of matting hung across the ceiling, and 
a boy sat on the balcony overlooking 
the courtyard of the house, working the 
cord it swung by. There is something 
infinitely soothing and hypnotic in that 
slow, monotonous creaking; no electric 
fan can compare with it for soporific 
influence. 

We found several Bengali gentlemen 
already with G. C., to whom my * J)re- 
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sence was something of a shock and 
embarrassment. I had just enough 
knowledge of oriental etiquette to leave 
my shoes at the door, and had suffi- 
ciently acquired the habit of sitting 
cross-legged and to let myself down 
more or less gracefully into that atti- 
tude. I had a sense of feeling at home 
with Girish at once. His smile was very 
winning, his English perfect, his voice 
capable of conveying many shades of 
feeling. It is twenty years and more 
since I last saw him, but the personality 
is sharp and clear to me as when I saw 
him often, reclining at one end of this 
upper room. Strength, physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual, was the keynote of 
the impression he made. The term 
“mild Hindu” did not in the least apply 
to him, for it conveys the effeminacy 
characteristic of most Hindu men. Yet 
Girish never used his powers destruc- 
tively. Sentimentality, patriotic or 
artistic, held no appeal to him. No fool 
or knave could stand unrecognized in 
his presence. I never heard any poli- 
tical or disloyal talk there. 

In this house G. C. lived with an 
older widowed sister and his son. His 
wife and daughter had passed away 
some years before. Girish had been 
more or less wild in his youth ; his saint- 
liness, which was of the robust order, 
dating only from the time he came in 
contact with Sri Ramakrishna and the 
latter’s death. I met Girish at a 
moment when I was greatly disillusion- 
ed and needed to meet just such a soul 
to save me from turning my back on 
much that appealed to me in India, but 
was so obscured by surface rubbish. 

India has many saints, soi-disant 9 but 
it has few men . And here was a man 
of whom in his closing years I could feel 
the manliness and strength, the sweet- 
ness and tolerance and devotion of 
spirit. If you heard rumours of a wild 
youth, it was merely, as you looked at 



the fine old Roman face, to think how 
handsome he must have been. What a 
magnificent lover he must have been — 
fierce, delicate, poetic, tenderly master- 
ful, as a woman would have the man of 
her choice; taking her and her love as 
his birthright; assertive, not deliberate, 
yet humble by the strength of his love; 
aggressive in affection yet not in owner- 
ship ! My respect went out to this old 
man who had had something to re- 
nounce, whose very strength sent him 
first to the devil and then, with equal 
impetus, to God. My reverence went 
out to him at once, as to the saint I 
had been looking for in a land of saints. 
There is so much mawkish sweetness 
among religious devotees in India. All 
mystics stand in danger of sentimen- 
tality. But here was one who had geni- 
us and fire, who was not half dead nor 
atrophied, one who had renounced the 
world, the fiesh, and the devil, knowing 
their charm, and yet lived actively and 
beneficently in the midst of life; who 
used his genius for his time and his 
people, yet knew that fame is a bubble 
and laid his work at the feet of his God. 
A saint, this, who meditated and had 
realized God — yet had time and com- 
passion enough to help the small troubles 
of his world, who went to Calcutta slums 
with righteous indignation and medi- 
cines, who scolded and annihilated evil, 
but loved the sinner and gave spiritual, 
mental, and physical comfort in a 
brotherly way. A saint, this, with a 
love of God that does not crowd out 
God’s children; his heart set on God 
yet his brain, its servant, inspired to 
write great dramas and poems. 

At the end of each day Girish gave free 
access to friends who cared to talk with 
him, and firmly he guided the conversa- 
tion to only such topics as were worth 
while. He was to me a living exponent 
of that saying of the mediaeval mystic, 
Meister Ekhart, that “what a man 
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takes in by contemplation, he must 

% 

give out in love”. He was that rare 
“mystic who can be practical”. Those 
who sought him regarded him as a 
master of mysticism before they thought 
of him as a master of rhetoric, yet they 
came to him, also, for advice in matters 
frankly worldly. He led that busy life 
which can always find leisure. 

I spent many hours in that room at 
sunset. He made me always welcome 
literally and metaphysically. I sat at 
his feet and came to regard him with 
the affection of a daughter. It is diffi- 
cult to recall all the details of that first 
meeting, for the privilege became a 
habit, but never a commonplace. 
Girish had his moods; like all sensitive 
souls. Sometimes gay and playful, you 
might also find him silent, grave, almost 
tragically serious, full of the sense of 
“Maya” — the impermanence of what 
seems so real. That first time I was at 
his house he was at his best. I could 
forget myself even with a number of 
babus furtively watching me. I saw 
only G. C., as he liked to be called 
because Vivekananda had so dubbed 
him. The others, beside Girish, were 
merely furniture till I could individualize 
them, and se# how they venerated and 
tried to serve him 

Girish never quenched frankness or 
spontaneity. This was a great boon to 
me at the time, for I was leading a life 
of tremendous isolation and self-repres- 
sion. To go to him was freedom to be 
myself, say what*I thought, without fear 
of criticism. I never felt I had better 
not express a thought or question. He 
dealt patiently and sympathetically with 
stupid questions, repressed and depress- 
ing moods, understanding and respecting 
the problem he knew I had to meet. 

But G. C. could be angry. He did 
not suffer fools gladly. I have seen 
him berate a friend or a servant with 
flashing eye. I rejoiced in this positive- 



ness, this definite expression. He could 
sympathize and tolerate, but not weakly 
compromise. He said his say — then at 
once restored that person to his favour. 
And that has always seemed to me the 
only anger that is ethical. State the 
grievance, hit from the shoulder if you 
must — then leave the other to deal with 
it as he will, but reinstate him at once. 
If he sulks, that is not your affair. You 
are as much his friend as before, and 




heroic method of swift, honouring plain 
speech and expect the same rapid 
closing and forgetting of the incident. 

A thing that struck me was an action 
that I afterwards found to be a habit 
with G. C. As the short twilight deep- 
ened into the blue tropical night a ser- 
vant came to light a hanging lamp. 
No matter if he was talking at the mo- 
ment, Girish would stop, raise folded 
hands to his forehead in & gesture of 

worship, and murmur a salutation to 



Ramakrishna. It was the same if a bell 
were rung somewhere. I came to know 
that he set himself the time of candle- 
light and the sound of a bell as sentinels 
for a momentary remembrance of God. 
Perhaps this was not original, but he 
was the only Hindu in whom I ever 
observed it. It greatly impressed me as 
a simple and genuine application of the 
teaching of his Master, that “worship is 
constant remembrance”. And did not 
Christian Brother Lawrence teach the 
same ? 

I once complained to Girish that his 
friends, if I asked them a question about 
Hindu customs, mythology, or litera- 
ture, always murmured the replies with 
heads bent down into their clothing with- 
out looking at me. “I find it impos- 
sible”, I told him, “to carry on a con- 
versation that way, yet I feel they know 
so much about things I want to learn 
here. Why are they so awkward about 
it?” 
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Girish laughed heartily. He had 
never been out of India, yet he seemed 
Western in his understanding of my ob- 
jection to this foolish embarrassment 
and self-consciousness, so noticeable, 
then, when Hindu men met Western 
women in India. 

“Yes, it is absurd. Little Sister ! But 

they are shy and not used to ladies who 

* 

talk with men freely and at ease. And 
this is their idea of respect. You startle 
them by being interested in the things 
we talk about here : religion, philo- 
sophy, metaphysics. You must remem- 
ber that a Hindu must not look in the 
face of any woman but his mother, wife, 
sister, or daughter. It would be consi- 
dered rude for him to do so.” 

“With us,” I replied, “it is consider- 
ed rude and shifty not to look at the 
person you are speaking to, and we are 
taught to answer clearly. You don’t 
act so !” 

The old man smiled. “Shall I tell 
you how to put them at their ease with 
you? In India, if you can establish a 
relationship, it is accepted. Why don’t 
you tell them you are their sister?” 

So at the next visit to Girish I ad- 
dressed the five or six men present. I 
told them I had come a long way to see 
India, to learn all I could, that I wished 
they would help me by talking to me 
freely, as do men and women in the 
West, and that I hoped they would 
henceforth regard me as their sister, 
since our dear Girish himself so honour- 
ed me. There was an immediate trans- 
formation. Faces came out of chuddars 
and I saw their chins for the first time. 
After this, on arrival and departure, I 
even got smiles and little acts of court- 
esy, specially from G. C.’s secretary and 
a Hindu doctor who frequented the 
house much and was greatly devoted 
to Girish. The talk was now not only 
between Girish and them, or between 
Girish and myself; it became general 



and gradually they addressed me. The 
first time this happened, Girish gave me 
a delighted wink and chuckled. And 
once he told me that if I was learning 
anything from his friends, they also were 
certainly learning something through me 
of Western men and women. And the 
reader must remember that I write of 
the India of a quarter of a century ago. 
Yet how slowly do things of custom 
change in the immemorial East ! 

Reverence for others was one of 
G. C.’s characteristics; I never saw him 
permit anyone to touch his feet, a salute 
common in India towards a spiritual 
giant. I recall how greatly his proud 
humility struck me, when, in his pre- 
sence, I saw a very much lesser man 
complacently accept such homage from 
a mfember of G. C.’s group of com- 
panions, and this reverence for others 
showed itself in his courtesy and pati- 
ence towards the most insignificant in- 
dividual present Often a messen- 

ger would come to him for medicine (he 
was something of a homoeopathic doc- 
tor) for some poor sufferer in the bazaar. 
Then he would drop his brilliant talk, 
ignore his admiring circle, turn to his 
medicine-chest, and inquire about symp- 
toms. Sometimes he weuld leave us 
and go to satisfy himself about the case, 
or send a reassuring message with the 
medicine. His diploma as a physician 
was his faith in regarding himself as 
merely an instrument in the hands of 
his Master for the relief of suffering. I 
have seen him take a medicine in his 
folded hands and offer it in worship and 
supplication for blessing before giving 
it to the sick one. And the faith of the 
patient in Girish was equally great. So 
he often made good cures. 

For financial, mental, and domestic 
distress his sympathy was ever ready 
also. 

His views as Vedantist empowered 
him to ignore caste rules. At one time 





he was ill with asthma and acute in- 
digestion, and became interested in my 
ideas of diet. I doubted if he would 
eat of anything not prepared by 
Brahmin hands, but I prepared and 
took him some simple dishes, and to 
my delight he ate them and with relish. 
But it was because he had accepted 
me. Anyone who sought Truth was 
his brother or sister, and therefore no 
Mlechchha (foreigner). How great in 
Girish was this un-Hindu sense of 
brotherhood can only be estimated by 
those who know from experience that 
the most broad-minded and Veda- 
quoting Hindu will keep up fences and 
reserves of caste between himself and 
a Mlechchha , even if that foreigner 
should dress, think, eat, and live accord- 
ing to orthodox Hindu custom. 

Once G. C. caihe and ate a European 
lunch with me in my rooms at a 
Calcutta boarding-house. How it must 
have shocked his orthodox friends ! I 
can see Him now, as he appeared that 
day on my verandah, in a long white 
dhoti , a clean white linen coat, a silk 
chuddar, and a cane. A tall old man; 
spare but powerful of frame, he held 
himself with almost military bearing 
and a great easy dignity. At first he 
had some difficulty with the fork, but 
my Mahommedan “boy” stood behind 
his chair and whispered opportune 
directions in Bengali, and I am sure 
that had I had the bad manners to 
smile Girish would have entered into 
my amusement &bout his awkwardness 
at a mem-sahib’s table. To that little 
visit I owe an excellent little snapshot 
of him. 

A sense of humour was his; keen, 
delicate wit, and repartee. It was a 
delight to hear him tell a story. It 
brought out his dramatic instinct and 
his beautiful English; for he told me 
many legends and often illustrated 
some point in our conversation with a 



mythological tale. He was a born 
actor. 

Of his own inner life and mystical 
experiences, Girish could seldom be 
brought to speak. Much is conveyed 
in the beautiful metaphor in which he 
once replied to an inquiry as to his 
realization of God in meditation. “For 
three days I saw all this” (with a com- 
prehensive sweep of his arm) “as the 
dress of the Mother.” Most of Rama- 
krishna’s disciples had learned from 
him to speak of God in His aspect of 
Mother as well as Father. And the 
universe, to G. C., had become the 
mere Maya-garment expressing and yet 
hiding the immanence of God. Return- 
ing one day from Belur Math, the 
monastery up the Ganges founded by 
Vivekananda, and leaving the boat at 
Annapurna Gh&t, I ascended the steps 
to the streets of Bagh Bazaar and met 
Girish on his way home from the 
riverside. After some talk he went to 
his house in the company of a mutual 
friend who afterwards told me that on 
his short walk Girish stopped with fold- 
ed hands at every wayside shrine — and 
there are many such in these busy 
native quarters. “I dare not omit it”, 
he had said, in explanation of the 
delay, and in him this was no slavery 
to custom but the mystic’s desire to 
think of God at every opportunity. He 
felt the privilege of worship must not 
be denied to the soul so easily distract- 
ed by the kaleidoscopic external life. 
His spiritual make-up seemed to me a 
happy combination (and one of which 
India has crying need) of the Bhakta 
and Karma paths — the mystic and the 
practical path of service. Of merely 
psychic matters, which he considered 
hindrances to, rather than indications 
of, spirituality, I never heard him 
speak 

On my return to the West the letters 
from Girish were a help and an inspira- 
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tion. As they became rarer, I jotted 
down notes to help me preserve my 
memories of him and our talks. Just 
before these notes were brought up to 
the date of my leaving India came the 
news of his death. Afterwards they 
sent me an unfinished letter found in 
his rooms. The Hindu friend of G. C.’s 
circle, who found it and often helped 
the secretary, wrote to me as follows : 
“Through his last illness the great 
soul, so far as I could glean, had only 
one theme — to meet the Beloved in His 
indwelling and everlasting glory, free 
from all relativity. His ideal being to 
have no desire of his own, giving him- 
self up entirely to the will of God, he 
justified himself in having even this 
wish, by his impatience to realize Him 
apart from all form. His last audible 
words were these : ‘Now that you 

have come, dispel all my illusions and 
let me go ! Let me go !’ For the 
period that I had the privilege to sit 
at his feet, I cannot but feel eternally 
grateful. I feel how great would have 
been my ignorance without his enlight- 
ening and loving gifts from day to day. 
How now to fill the blank? I could 
sit beside him and keep silence and 
listen for a hundred lifetimes, and not 
think it enough ! How then am I to 



be resigned after this brief span of 
his helpful companionship? Is it not 
worse than the loss of many fortunes? 
But the comparison is stupid; a legacy 
is a spoilt piece of paper when the 
fortune is lost, but the legacy which 
Girish babu has left on the pages of 
our minds will not fail to bring a 
harvest year after year. He has his 
well-earned rest. Of that abode we 
know little, but we do know that we 
are no less dear to him there than we 
were here. 

“I enclose a letter he started to you. 
I hoped he might finish it by dictating 
to me, but he grew too weak.” . . . . 

Any personal elements in this article 
have only been included as tribute to 
a great soul. I can present G. C. only 
in relation to myself, so hope to 
be forgiven frequent references to the 
writer. One who has travelled far is 
often questioned as to what was found 
most impressive. What most impress- 
ed me in India was Girish Chunder 
Ghose, the biggest soul I have met. 
It was he who taught me and helped 
me to realize that what happens to us 
matters little, but that our attitude 
towards what happens to us is of 
immense importance. .... 



THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN MILTON 

By Dr. Debendra Chandra Dasgupta, M.A., Ed.D. (California) 



One of the last strong supporters of 
the liberal humanistic movement in 
education was John Milton, famous 
English poet, scholar and educator. 
His life covered almost exactly the first 
three quarters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, from 1608 to 1674, a period in 
which revolutionary ideas were in the 
air. Reaction against the idea of the 



divine right of kings which character- 
ized the sixteenth century was in full 
swing. The emphasis was upon the 
divine right of the people, and revolt 
was in progress against vested interests 
in both church and state. Milton joined 
in the revolt. In the struggle against 
the Stuart kings he threw his whole- 
hearted support on the side of Cromwell 
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and maintained his devotion to the 
republican cause to the very moment 
of the restoration of the Stuart 
monarchy in 1660. 

Moreover, Milton did not rest content 
with his attack on political monarchy 
but attacked ecclesiastical monarchy 
as well. He violently criticized the 
practices of the Anglican Church, 
especially the practice of giving priests 
large salaries from public lands granted 
to the church. 

A 

A third sphere in which Milton made 
his vigorous reforming spirit felt was 
the field of education. He criticized 
severely the practices of the formalized 
Renaissance schools, notably the prac- 
tice of wasting years of valuable time 
in memorizing useless Latin and Greek. 
However, while opposed to certain 
practices in the schools, Milton was 
essentially in harmony with the pre- 
vailing ideal of education as being 
predominantly a training for culture 
and citizenship. In addition, it is to be 
noted that although he advocated the 
divine right of the people as against 
the divine right of kings, he could 
not think of the divine right of the 
individual in place of or in connection 
with the divine right of the people. He 
maintained the right of the people to 
rise against the monarchical govern- 
ment but did not go so far as to assert 
the right of the individual to break the 
bonds of social and economic distinc- 



continued as a school master for a 
period of seven years. This experience 
caused his active mind to think much 
upon the basic principles of education 
and in 1644 at the request of his friend, 
Samuel Hartlib, he wrote his famous 
Tractate on Education. In this work 
he advocated shortening the road to 
learning and substituted a knowledge 
of things for a knowledge of words. 
However, he would get at things not 
through the use of the vernacular as 
Comenius advised but through Latin 
and Greek. Thus he became one of 
the advocates of studying the classic 
authors not merely for their style but 
mainly for their content. He still 
adhered to the humanistic ideal of edu- 
cation but attempted to gain from them 
a knowledge of the realities rather than 
the superficialities of linguistic exercise. 
For this tendency Milton has been 
classed by the writers of the history of 
education as a verbal or humanistic 
realist. 

The Tractate on Education mention- 
ed in the preceding paragraph and 
Milton’s Considerations Touching the 
Likeliest Means to Remove Hirelings 
Out of the Church written in 1659 as 
a protest against the practices of the 
Established Church have furnished the 
materials for this paper. Both of these 
treatises may be found in volume three 
of Prose Works of John MUton 
edited by J. A. St. John in 1888. 



tions and to destroy the social aristo- 
cracy of his day. He fully supported 
the existing social aristocracy. Hence 
as we shall see, his scheme of educa- 
tion was designed mainly for the upper 
classes of society. 

Milton was essentially a literary 



Before turning specially to a con- 
sideration of Milton’s theory of voca- 
tional education it may be well to note 
that in general Milton aimed to give 
the upper elasses of society sueh a 
training in the humanities, natural 
sciences, and vocations as would pre- 



genius and poet and an edueator only pare them to hold the places of leader- 

incidentally and by force of circum- ship in church and state. He deemed 

stances. The vicissitudes of the civil character to be a necessary pre-requisite 



wars in England drove him to open a to the successful discharge of one’s civic 
private school in London where he duties. No one according to his View 




